A  SEMI-MONTHLY  RiPOtT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


More  money  for  schools:  State  legislati\'e  l)ocl' 
ies  continue  to  appropriate  more  money  for  school 
buildings,  raise  debt  limits  where  necessary.  Intro¬ 
duced  into  the  North  Carolina  legislature  was  a  bill  to 
give  counties  another  $50,000,000  for  new  school 
buildings.  A  one-third  increase  in  South  Carolina  state- 
aid  for  school  construction  has  been  recommended. 
The  Ohio  legislature  has  been  asked  to  permit  indebt¬ 
edness  of  school  districts  to  reach  of  property 
value.  Georgia’s  state  school-building  authority  is  c.\- 
pected  to  e.\pend  a  total  of  $140,000,000  on  construc¬ 
tion  work. 

Another  state  has  cleared  donhts  about  the 
right  of  school  districts  to  lease  buildings  from  private 
corporations.  An  opinion  on  a  1947  law  handed  down 
by  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  right  of 
corporations  to  construct  buildings  for  such  purpose. 
Decision  was  welcomed  by  officials  in  districts  where 
building  programs  have  been  stymied  by  the  state 
c-onstitutional  debt  limit  of  2?  of  assessed  valuation. 

Proposals  for  overhauling  education  at  the 

elementary  level  were  made  by  Henry  Chauncey  of 
Educational  Testing  Sei^  ice  in  his  annual  report.  He 
urges  reorganization  of  elementary-school  structure  to 
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facilitate  optimum  u.se  of  instructional  films,  educa¬ 
tional  TV'’,  filmstrips,  recorders,  and  other  new  devices. 
Oeatu  e  use  of  these  new  instructional  materials  com¬ 
bined  with  a  new  system  of  grouping  pupils  would 
permit  a  “master”  teacher  and  one  clerical  assistant  to 
liandle  large  numbers  of  children,  offer  possible  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  teacher  shortage.  (For  details,  see  Teaching 
Methods  and  Problems.) 

Overhauling  at  the  secondary  level  is  urged 
by  a  committee  of  teachers  from  Andover,  Exeter, 
Lawrenceville,  Har\ard,  Princeton,  and  Yale,  The 
group  has  announced  a  plan  to  improve  the  pattern  of 
connection  between  school  and  college  {see  "New  pat¬ 
terns  of  articulation,”  EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
Jan.  5).  Some  recommendations:  (1)  an  integrated 
basic  program  of  studies  in  grades  10  to  14  to  elimin¬ 
ate  waste  and  duplication  in  transition  from  school  to 
college,  (2)  full  encouragement  to  the  able  student  to 
break  out  of  the  academic  “lockstep,”  (3)  a  program 
to  get  the  ablest  students  through  secondary  school 
and  college  in  se\  en  years,  saving  them  a  year. 

^*Fnll  and  fair  foens*’  on  UNESCO  was  asked 
by  Paul  Burke,  president  of  Los  .\ngeles  school  board. 
The  UN’s  lofty  objectives  should  be  presented,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  but  areas  of  weakness  and  imperfection  must 
not  be  glossed  over. 

Mr.  Burke  further  clarified  the  Ixiard’s  stand  by 
saying  that  while  the  specialized  “UNESCO  Program” 
had  been  discontinued  in  public  schools,  it  had  been 
ordered  that  full  information  about  the  UN  should  be 
made  available  to  students. 

Loyalty  is  a  matter  for  educators,  not  for 

outside  organizations.  This  is  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Oregon  V^eterans  Legislative  Committee.  Significant¬ 
ly,  mis  organization  is  made  up  of  Disabled  American 
V’^eterans,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American 
Legion,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  and 
the  Spanish-American  War  V’eterans. 

“The  Committee  takes  the  position  that  sincere  edu¬ 
cators  and  public  officials  are  best  qualified  to  enforce 
loyalty  laws,”  said  Karl  L.  Wagner,  state  commander 
of  the  American  Legion.  The  group  opposes  negative- 
t>T)e  loyalty  oaths  for  teachers,  feels  the  present  affirm¬ 
ative  oaths  taken  by  state  and  national  officials  are 
sufficient. 
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•  Administration 


.'Vew  climate  of  opiaion  is  aeeded  to  strip 
length  of  education  of  its  hallmark  of  respectability. 
■Making  fashionable  a  two-year  college  c-ourse  offer¬ 
ing  a  bachelor’s  degree  of  general  studies  may  be  the 
solution.  This  and  other  proposals  for  education  ap- 
|x*ar  in  Education  for  Liberty,  by  James  Bryant  Co- 
nant,  to  be  released  Feb.  9. 

Dr.  Conant  urges  remaking  the  curriculum  in  many 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  More  effort  to  identi¬ 
fy  gifted  youth  is  needed,  with  rigorous  academic 
training  in  languages  and  mathematics.  More  scholar¬ 
ships  are  needed  for  potential  professional  men  and 
women,  with  advanced  education  for  others  offered 
locally  by  two-year  terminal  colleges.  Present  four- 
year  c-olleges  should  stress  high  academic  standards, 
preparation  for  professional  training.  E.xperiments  in 
general  education  at  every  le\el  must  be  continued 
for  the  manual  worker,  the  future  salesman  or  execu¬ 
tive,  the  highly  specialized  university  graduate. 

F'or  87  pages  of  text.  Dr.  Conant  has  68  pages  of 
notes  and  documentation.  His  controversial  “di\  isive” 
spt*ec-h  Ix'fore  the  American  .Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  (Boston.  April  7,  1952)  is  incorporated. 
Dr.  Conant  says  he  did  not  use  the  wortl  “divisise.” 
He  explains  his  s  iews  against  the  l)ackground  of  a 
broad  survey  of  education  which  covers  all  Anglo- 
Saxon  wuntries. 

Education  for  Liberty  is  published  by  Harsard  U. 
Press,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  168p.  $3. 

Great  debatew  are  the  essence  of  democracx , 
says  William  Van  Til  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Forces 
Affecting  American  Education.  His  discussion  is  one 
that  many  educators  may  feel  is  must  reading. 

Mr.  Van  Til  sheds  light  on  some  of  the  modern  as- 
jxKJts  of  the  age-old  conflict  between  authoritarianism 
and  democracy: 

—The  debate  bt'tw'een  defenders  of  tradition  and 
ad\ocates  of  change  growing  out  of  modem  scientific 
discoveries  and  insight. 

—The  debate  over  tradition-centered,  child-centered, 
and  society-centeretl  attitudes  toward  education. 

—The  debate  o\er  the  role  of  the  school  aiul  tlu* 
teacher  in  society. 

—The  debate  o\er  acceptance  of  transmitted  \  alut*s 
as  compared  with  continued  intelligent  re-examination 
of  all  values. 

He  concludes:  the  modern  educator  is  not  neutral: 
he  is  uncompromisingly  for  the  use  of  intelligence  to 
tleal  with  conflicting  alternatives.  He  lives  by  a  faitb 
—faith  in  the  common  man  using  the  method  of  in¬ 
telligence. 

Released  this  week.  Forces  is  the  1953  yearlxx^k  of 
the  Association  for  Supendsion  and  Curriculum  De- 
\  elopment,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6.  D.  C:. 
$3.50.  Quantity  discounts. 

Who  may  aso  the  sehools?  The  decision  rests 
with  the  local  school  boards,  according  to  Justice 
Frank  H.  Coyne  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  In  a  dispute 


o\er  the  right  of  the  Yonkers  Committc*e  lor  Peace  to 
conduct  fomms  in  the  auditorium  of  a  public  school. 
Justice  Coyne  underlined  the  right  of  the  school  board 
to  deny  these  meetings.  He  further  ruled  that  any 
appeals  on  the  dc'cdsion  of  the  board  should  lx:  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Eklucation,  not.  as  in 
some  cases,  to  the  courts. 

Back  to  Nchool  for  school  boards  is  theme  of 
a  six-city  project  being  cmiducted  in  Illinois.  Six)n- 
sored  by  Southern  Illinois  U.  and  the  Midwest  Admin¬ 
istration  Center  of  the  U.  of  Chicago,  the  umisual 
classes  have  a  total  of  .50  school-board  members.  It 
may  be  the  first  time  in  the  nation’s  history  that  school- 
lK)ard  members  have  had  a  helping  hand  from  college 
consultants. 

The  course  of  stiuly  includes  a  fair  share  of  home¬ 
work  and  numerous  field  trips.  Board  members  are 
exix^-ted  to  do  outside  reading,  take  at  least  three 
trips  to  the  Southern  Illinois  campus  for  group  meet¬ 
ings,  and  inspc'ct  good  school  buildings. 

CURREST  READISG  OF  SPECIAL  IMEREST 
Education  for  Freedom  and  Responsibility,  Edmund  Ezra  Day. 
Cornell  U.  Press.  124  Roberts  Place,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  203p.  $2.50. 
(Selected  essays  by  Cornell’s  late  chancellor.) 

Current  Issues  in  Higher  Education,  1952.  Association  for 
Iliyiher  Education,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6.  D.  C. 
I46p.  Price:  $2.  QuatUity  discounts.  (Addresses,  discussion- 
group  reports,  atui  resolutions  of  the  Seventh  Annual  National 
Conference  on  Higher  Education.) 

“U  e’  Work  To  Be  at  One  With  Our  Community,”  Marion  Nes¬ 
bitt.  Educational  Leadership,  Jan.  1053.  1201  16thSt.,N.W,, 
Wa.sh.  6,  D.  C.  Single  copies,  50c.  (Successful  program  to 
unite  school  and  community  for  better  living.) 

'‘Supplement  to  the  Report  on  Articulation  of  High  School  and 
College  Courses  in  Communication.”  College  Composition  and 
Conununicatioii,  Pee.  1952.  211  W.  6fith  St.,  Chicago  21. 

Single  cofries,  75c.  (Brief  descriptions  of  articulation  programs 
now  in  use  in  some  states.) 

IIandlxx>k  ol  NAM  Activities  and  Sersices  for  Education- 
Indiistrv  Cooireration.  Natl.  Assn,  of  Manufacturers,  14  W. 
49th  si.,  N.  Y.  20.  Free. 

Sch)M>l  Exee-utivc,  fun.  1953,  entire  issue.  470  4th  Ave.,  N,  Y. 
16.  (Sjrecial  issue  on  schools  and  community  improvement. 
Stimulating:  "The  Town  That  Refused  to  Die.”) 

Questionnaire  Studic's  Completed  —  Bibliography  No.  23,  1951- 
52.  Educational  Research  Service,  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.. 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  23p.  50c.  (Brief  descriptions  of  125  pntjects.) 
.Student  Participation  in  College  Administration,  Frances  E. 
Falvey.  Bureau  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  V., 
■525  \V'.  120  St.,  N.  Y.  27.  206p.  $4.  (Status  and  trends.) 


•  Professional  Relations 

It  U’ill  never  be  enonifh  simply  to  have  an  adc- 
(piate  number  of  teachers.  The  teachers  must  be  ade- 
<iuatc  for  their  tasks. 

So  writes  Esther  L.  .Mathewson  in  “Have  You  Re¬ 
placed  Yourself?”  for  the  Los  Angeles  School  Journal 
of  Jan.  14.  Upon  the  teacher  falls  responsibility  for 
training  his  own  replacement,  as  well  as  training  an¬ 
other,  so  tliat  increased  numbers  of  students  will  be 
educated.  Each  teacher  who  believes  in  the  work  he 
does  and  carries  the  belief  in  his  words,  actions,  and 
relationships,  speeds  the  day  when  only  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  will  set*k  teaching  as  a  profession. 
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A  continuous  program  for  recruiting  into  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  is  essential.  Elementary  teachers  must 
l>e  an  inspirational  influence;  junior-high  teachers 
must  emphasize  guidance  in  the  direction  of  teach¬ 
ing;  senior-high  teaehers  should  arrange  meetings 
with  parents  to  discuss  teaching  as  a  vocation.  At  no 
time  in  the  program  is  there  place  for  such  rt'inarks 
as  “If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again.  I’d  never  teach,”  or  “I 
wouldn’t  want  a  child  of  mine  to  teach.” 

Tearhers  need  guidance  as  much  as  pupils, 

suggests  Jack  C.  Goodwin  in  a  recent  School  Execu¬ 
tive.  A  counseling  and  guidance  approach  to  their 
problems  can  help  them.  First  step  principals  and 
supervisors  can  take  in  this  direction  is  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  staff  to  get  a  complete  record  of  each 
membt'r’s  training,  experience,  abilities,  and  some  in¬ 
dication  of  ptTsonal  and  professional  problems. 

\  ^^custom-made**  teachers  conference  is 

planned  at  the  U.  of  Illinois  in  March.  The  confer¬ 
ence,  which  will  consider  guidance  problems  and  how 
they  are  sohed,  is  being  planned  around  replies  to 
questionnaires  sent  to  each  school  by  the  planning 
committee.  Schools  were  asked  to;  (1)  check  discus¬ 
sion  problems  they  wanted,  (2)  submit  steps  they  are 
taking  to  meet  the  problems,  (3)  supply  names  of 
IMTsons  qualified  to  report  on  what  is  being  done. 

.In  attractive  approach  to  teaching  should 
be  featured  in  previews  for  teacher  recruits.  “Would  I 
like  it?”  must  replace  “We  need  you.”  Satisfactions 
from  the  ser\ice  aspect  of  the  profession  need  to  be 
stressed. 

brief,  but  thoroughly  planned,  program  for  recruit¬ 
ing  is  underway  in  North  Olmstead  (Ohio)  schools. 
Here,  the  best  aspects  of  elementary  teaching  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  month-by-month  campaign.  Attractive  dis¬ 
plays  stress  college  selection  and  teacher  recruit¬ 
ment;  students  from  teacher  preparation  schools  all 
over  the  state  are  featured  speakers  each  week.  Slides 
are  shown,  questions  asked,  and  workshops  arranged. 
Every  effort  is  madt*  to  cover  the  “Would  I  like  if?” 
aspect. 

As  reportwl  by  K.  E.  Lower  and  Everett  Seaman,  in 
January’s  Ohio  Schools,  the  program  accomplishes  two 
things:  more  potential  teachers  are  encouraged,  and 
the  faculty  is  stimulated  to  better  teaching. 

Cootrol  of  teacher  education  still  remains 
with  schools  of  education.  But  schools  of  education 
and  liberal  arts  colleges  are  making  progress  in  coop¬ 
erating  to  produce  better  teachers. 

Considering  the  problem  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Los  Angeles,  the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
foresaw  a  settlement  of  this  old  issue.  In  a  number 
of  universities,  faculties  in  the  two  schools  are  working 
together  on  programs  that  combine  better  grasp  of  aca¬ 
demic  subjects  with  professional  courses  (e.g..  Har¬ 
vard’s  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  program).  National 
organizations  of  liberal  arts  teachers  are  conducting 
studies  of  their  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  colleagues  in  teachers  colleges.  Several  teacher¬ 


training  institutions  have  created  fellowship  programs 
leading  to  certification  for  graduates  of  liberal  arts 
cDlleges  (e.g.,  the  Comeli-Ford  Foundation  internet' 
plan). 

CURRENT  RE.WISG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Teacher  of  the  Social  Studies,  Jack  Allen,  ed.  National 
Council  for  Social  Studies.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.  C.  248p.  Paper:  $3;  cloth:  $3.50.  (Twenty-third  year- 
l>ook  of  the  NCSS.  Areas  covered:  “Succes^l  Teaching  in  the 
Social  Studies":  “Pre-Service  Education  of  Social  Studies 
Teachers";  “Social  Studies  Teacher  At  Work.") 

Iliiinan  Problems  in  Technological  Change,  Edward  H.  Spicer, 
ed.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  505  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  301p. 
$4.  (Practical  casebook  on  introducing  new  ideas  and  methods 
in  agriculture,  industnj,  and  medicine  to  backward  populations.) 


•  Teaching  ^Methods  and  Problems 


The  measures  Dewey  sought  to  replace  arc 

regaining  favor  today  because  educators  either  mis- 
tmderstood  or  misapplied  his  principles.  In  Dewey 
and  the  Double-Edged  Danger,  Ray  Montgomery  re¬ 
examines  Dewey’s  theory  on  the  function  of  activit>- 
in  education  and  attempts  to  clarify  some  basic  con¬ 
cepts.  Important  point:  an  activity  will  be  educa¬ 
tional  only  if  it  suits  the  child’s  needs  and  growth 
trends  at  the  moment.  The  educative  activity  must  bt* 
distinguished  from  the  useless  or  miseducative,  and 
the  growTh-producing  experience  from  that  which 
stunts  or  distorts  the  child’s  growth.  It  is  iqi  to  the 
teacher  to  match  the  activity  to  the  child. 

To  learn  by  doing  is  to  make  experience  out  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  We  are  what  we  do,  not  what  we  know.  Our 
rapidly  changing  world  demands  successful  adjust¬ 
ment  in  activity  as  a  natural  function  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  Montgomery’s  article  appears  in  January’s  Phi 
Delta  Kappan. 

Group  living  is  better  than  individual  com^ti- 
tion,  says  Mandel  Sherman  in  Los  Angeles  Smool 
Journal.  Instead  of  emphasis  upon  personal  attain¬ 
ment  and  success,  a  young  child  snould  be  conditioned 
to  group  achievement.  Annoyances  and  fmstrations 
will  then  become  social  rather  than  personal  problems. 

Question:  With  increasing  group-minded- 
ness,  what  is  to  become  of  the  balance  be- 
tweeen  cooperation  in  goals,  and  competition 
in  means,  which  some  claim  has  been  the 
characteristic  quality  of  America? 

Book-learning  alone  is  not  adequate  for  our 

boys  and  girls.  By  the  same  token,  field-learning  is 
also  not  enough.  "They  must  be  interrelated. 

Abstractions  such  as  politics  and  government  may 
l)e  seen  only  in  the  sense  that  their  “workings”  are 
perceived.  Sight,  sound,  touch,  and  even  taste  and 
smell  are  needed.  The  student  must  not  only  look  at, 
he  must  look  with.  His  miscellaneous  information 
needs  to  be  analyzed,  systematized,  and  converted  in¬ 
to  organized  knowledge. 

Here,  says  Earl  S.  Johnson,  is  where  book-learning 
and  field-learning  interrelate.  He  believes  it  is  the 
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teacher’s  function  to  conduct  his  students  through  a 
community  “aching  with  \ividness,”  there  to  relate 
what  they  hav’e  learned  in  books  to  the  expt>riences 
they  encounter.  His  article  apix'ars  in  Januar>’’s  Edu¬ 
cational  Leadership. 

If  the  child  is  to  use  all  his  skills,  a  purpose 
for  reading  is  needed.  Work-type  reading  and  study 
skills  result  from  careful  teacher  planning  at  all  le\’els. 

“\N’hen  the  child  has  a  problem  or  a  {juestion  that 
reading  will  help  him  answer,  he  feels  a  need  and  de¬ 
sire  for  reading.”  Mabel  Collette  and  Thomas  R.  Lan¬ 
dry  discuss  again  this  fundamental  teaching  tmth  in 
January  Louisiana  Schools.  The  child’s  purpose  is  an 
outgrowth  of  actix  ities  planiuHl  by  the  teacher  to  put 
the  child  where  he  will  need  to  read. 

Formal  teaching  of  spelling  proved  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  incidental  instniction  in  a  recent  trial. 
.\  12-week  e.xperiment  with  two  evenly  matched  sopho¬ 
more  classes  attempted  to  evaluate  methods  for  in¬ 
creasing  mastery  of  new  words  and  retention  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  spell  difficult  words.  Class  A  received  daily 
spelling  instniction  from  the  teacher;  Class  B  studied 
the  same  list  of  words  at  the  same  rate,  but  received 
little  aid.  Result:  Class  A  spelled  as  much  as  2o%  bet¬ 
ter  than  C3ass  B  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

The  experiment  is  described  by  Cdiarles  B.  W'illard 
in  January’s  California  Journal  of  Educational  Re- 
search. 

Teachers  who  score  high  on  tests  of  basic  skills 
get  better  results  with  high-scoring  pupils  than  do 
teachers  who  score  low.  Similarly,  low-scoring  teach¬ 
ers  do  better  with  low-scoring  pupils.  So  found  L.  II. 
Steele  in  a  two-year  study  of  teachers  and  students 
in  ungraded  niral  schools  in  Minne.sota. 

The  study  raises  imixirtant  cjuestions  about  tlu‘ 
qualities  necessary  for  competent  teaching:  1)  VV^hy 
.should  teachers  who  are  themseh  es  proficient  in  basic- 
skills  fail  to  achieve  maximum  success  with  low-scor¬ 
ing  pupils':'  2)  \\3iy  are  less  proficient  teachers  more 
successful  with  these  students’?  3)  Can  the  former 
learn  to  work  effectively  with  slow  learners’?  4)  Can 
the  latter  learn  to  do  so  with  pupils  whose  achiexe- 
inents  have  been  high’? 

Mr.  Steeles  study  is  discussed  by  Cletus  Cummins- 
key  in  Januar\’’s  Minnesota  Journal  of  Education. 

Teaching  must  be  reorganized  if  standards  of 
education  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  elementarv’-teacher  shortage.  Dr.  Henry  Chaun- 
cey,  president  of  Educational  Testing  Service,  faces 
this  problem  in  his  1951-52  Ayvnial  Report. 

Last  year.  Dr.  Chauncey  proposed  to  abandon  pres¬ 
ent  rigid  age-grading  of  pupils,  and  to  adopt  three- 
year  units  —  grades  4  to  6,  for  example.  Each  unit 
would  contain  one  30-pupil  class  from  each  grade. 
The  90  pupils  would  have  suflBciently  diverse  lex  els  of 
ability  and  readiness  to  form  fairly  homogeneous  ami 
flexible  sub-groups  based  on  results  of  a  continuous 
testing  program.  A  program  better  fitted  to  each 
child’s  needs  would  result. 


Dr.  Chauncey  now  proposes  to  give  most  sulqect- 
matter  instruction  tluough  films  and  other  modern 
devices.  The  same  experts  who  prepare  the  films 
would  set  up  assignments,  exercises,  and  related  ma¬ 
terial  in  workbooks  for  each  film.  This,  says  Dr. 
Chauncey,  would  result  in  better  presentation  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  than  a  capable  elementary  teacher  can  or¬ 
dinarily  give.  And  it  would  free  the  teacher  for  work 
only  he  can  do  —  studying  each  child  to  determine  his 
needs,  directing  discussions,  guiding  individual  and 
group  projects,  relating  film  instruction  to  the  child’s 
«)wn  e.xperiences  and  to  the  loc-al  community,  provid¬ 
ing  remedial  work. 

One  “master”  teacher  and  one  clerical  assistant 
could  furnish  highly  individualized  instruction  and 
guidance  for  90  pupils,  says  Dr.  Chauncey.  The  sal- 
ar>'-saving  for  one  “master”  teacher  and  one  clerical 
assistant  (instead  of  three  teachers)  would  permit 
both  to  be  well  paid,  especially  the  “master”  teacher, 
and  still  leave  enough  to  pay  the  costs  of  films,  tests, 
and  other  special  materials.  Standards  of  instruction 
would  not  only  be  maintained,  but  probably  improved. 

Soincichat  similar  groupings  have  long 
been  successful  in  leading  elementary  schools 
—c.g..  Dr.  Patty  Smith  HilFs  primary  groups. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia,  in  the  1920's. 

•  Curriculum 


Pupil  needs  dietate  Krouping  in  English  class¬ 
es  at  LeRov  Central  (N.Y.)  school.  A  five-year  e.x¬ 
periment  in  intermingling  ninth  through  txvelfth  grad¬ 
ers  in  a  common  (juest  for  improxed  English  is  cur¬ 
rently  underxvay.  The  redesigned  curriculum  offers: 
English  Commnnication  (basic  aid  for  pupils  deficient 
in  commimication  skills);  English  Dex-elopment  (units 
covering  literature,  reading  and  xvriting);  Enrichment 
C'ourses  (for  superior  students  in  such  fields  as  dra¬ 
matics,  journalism  and  public  speaking). 

Valuablo  for  KUiall  NrboolN  having  only  a  fexv 
pupils  xx-ho  need  special  courses  is  the  U.  of  Michi¬ 
gan’s  correspondence  course  for  high  schools.  Michi¬ 
gan  offers  adxanced  algebra,  plane  and  solid  geome¬ 
try-,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  and  other  courses  on  the 
high  school  lexel.  Students  xvho  need  this  xvork  for 
college  entrance  or  high  school  graduation  may  enroll 
in  the  “classes,”  xvork  under  the  supervision  of  a  teach- 
(*r  in  the  university’s  Bureau  of  School  Services. 

Some  Midwestern  and  Western  states  with 
sparse  population  have  .similar  plan  —  for 
example,  U.  of  Nebraska’s  correspondence 
courses. 


CUHREST  READISC  OF  SPECLAL  ISTEREST 
tieiu-ral  Education  in  School  and  Collc-gc.  Harvard  U.  Press. 
Cambridf’e  38,  Mass.  I  t2p.  $2.  (Report  by  the  six-meinber 
committee  of  teachers  from  Amlover,  Exeter,  Laureneeville, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale.) 

Wlio  Killed  Grammar?,  Harry  Warfei.  U.  of  Florida  Press, 
Gainesville.  87p.  $2.50.  (Lively  attack  on  the  “rww"  Untwists 
who  have  overthrown  conventional  grammar  xvithotit  devising 
a  valid  sidfstitute.  Presents  14  principles  of  usage  study  and 
suggestions-  toward  a  philosophy  for  writing  a  new  grammar.) 
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Educational  Provision  for  the  Deviates  —  A  Contrast 


MSTRItUTION  OF 

INTILUCTUAl  AIILITY 

N. 

LOW 

HIGH 

VERY  SLOW  LEARNERS 

VERY  RAPID  LEARNERS 

W  c  are  concerned  alK)nt  them 
\Ve  sympathize  with  the  handicapped 
They  challenjje  onr  belief  in  democ- 
rac>’ 

Attitudes 

“The  bright  can  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves” 

We  tend  to  susix'ct  the  very  bright 
To  fa\or  them  is  to  lx>  undemocratic 

Many  instruments 

Hijihly  trained  experts 

Much  research 

Identification 

Few  instruments 

Few  highly  trained  experts 

Relatively  unexplored  area 

Much  special  trainint' 

Special  licensing 

Salary  Iwnus 

Teacher-Training 

Little  attention  by  training  agencies 
“Anybody  can  teach  the  bright” 
Little,  if  any,  recognition 

Much  research 

Special  adaptations 

Life  adjustment 

Homogeneous  grouping 

Special  courses  and  classes 

Curriculum  aiul 

School  Organization 

Too  little  research 

Inflexibility 

Traditional  courses 
“We  need  a  few  of  the  bright  in  every 
class,  to  help  the  rest” 

Too  few  honors  classes  and  schools 

Individualized  teaching 
Problem-solving  approach 

Rich  andio-visual  and  other  aids 

Goal:  Every  pupil  must  achieve  his 
own  maximum 

Teaching  Procedures 

Group  teaching 

Text-book-centered  approach 
Ordinary  instructional  aids 

Goal:  Every  pupil  must  achieve  the 
teacher’s  minimum;  emphasis  on 
meditXTity 

Specialized  rooms  and  equipment 

At  least  txvice  the  average  expendi¬ 
ture  per  pupil  for  supplies 

Equipment  and 

1  nstruetional  Materials 

Few  special  facilities 

Normal  expenditure  per  pupil 

15  to  20  pupils  per  teacher 

Class  Size 

30  to  35  pupils  per  teacher 

Sub-normal 

Teaching  Load 

Normal 

W'e  hope  for: 

Reduced  deliiuiuency 

Improved  citizenship 

Individual  happiness 

Social  safety 

Social  Outcomes 

We  too  often  get: 

Increased  delinquency 

Doubtful  citizenship  \alue 
Considerable  unhappiness 

Loss  in  potential  contribution  to 
society 

Justifiable  criticism  by  colleges,  and 
lack  of  school-c-ollege  articulation 

Prepared  by  Morris  Meister,  Principal,  Bronx  High  School  of  Science, 
Setc  York,  for  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
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•  Guidance 


Tvio  or  throo  .M^s.sionK  of  ronnNoling  make 
little  chaiij'e  in  the  basic  personality  of  the  student. 
Fi\e  or  more  sessions  may  bring  limited  changes,  J. 
Da\  id  O’Dea  and  Franklin  R.  Zeran  found  when  they 
tried  to  evaluate  counseling. 

C'oim.selee  satisfaction,  coiinselee  understanding  of 
test  data,  and  before-and-after  tests  of  personality  and 
social  adjustment  were  used  as  criteria  for  evaluating 
elf<H?ts  of  sessions  with  36  students.  Some  findings: 
prt'-test  personality  inventories  are  definite  counsel¬ 
ing  and  screening  aids;  tests  facilitate  de\  elopment  of 
tlie  c'ounseling  program. 

Their  report  appears  in  January’s  Persowicl  and 
Guidance  Journal. 

eVRREST  RE.XDIS'C  OF  SFF.CLKL  ISTFRFST 
(•iiidaiK-e  —  E\ or> Ixxly’s  Business.  Bureau  of  Cooiierative 
School  Studies,  60  Farnstvorth,  Detroit  2,  Mich.  34i>.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed.  (Conference  rcpt>rt  of  the  Ouidunce  Committee,  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  College  .\greement  Schools.  Case  studies,  patu'l 
discussUms.) 

ScK'iety  ami  IVrstmalits  Disorders,  .S.  Kirson  Weinberg.  Pren- 
tice-llall,  70  Fifth  Ate.,  N.Y.  II.  .536p.  $.5.75.  (Integrated 
aiMlysis  of  disordered  helutvior  from  vietcimiuls  of  social  psy¬ 
chology  and  sociology.) 

Children  in  Play  Therapx’.  Clark  K.  Moustakas.  McOratc-lIill 
Hook  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42iul  St.,  \.Y.  36.  2lHp.  $3.50.  (First 
hook  of  its  kind  to  treat  the  normal  child.  Complete  transcripts 
of  tape  recordings  made  during  play  therapy.) 


•  Student  Activities 


^'Secret  sessions'*  ought  to  be  banned  in 

student-council  activities.  Nlost  councils  discourage 
non-members  —  teachers  and  students  alike  —  from 
attending  meetings.  Result:  lack  of  interest,  support 
and  understanding  outside  the  council. 

While  an  occasional  closed  session  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  points  out  January’s  School  Activities,  such  prac¬ 
tice  must  ne\er  be  considered  policy.  A  “secret  ses¬ 
sion”  is  distasteful  to  a  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Boys  and  girls  got  bettor  acquainted  when 
they  meet  in  the  mixed  acti\  ities  provided  by  a  co- 
recreational  program.  Tennis,  dancing,  archery,  bad¬ 
minton,  \olleybalI,  golf  and  other  sports  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  co-recr(‘ation,  provide  good  opportunity  for 
pupils  of  opposite  sex  to  meet  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions. 

Writing  in  January’s  School  Activities,  Charles  A. 
Hall  urges  more  schools  to  organize  co-recreation  pro¬ 
grams.  Some  steps  to  l>e  taken:  (1)  form  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  faculty,  student  and  community  leaders;  (2)  or¬ 
ganize  the  program  ahead  of  time,  use  publicity  to 
prepare  the  group  in  advance;  (3)  use  movies  and 
visual  aids  to  set  the  stage;  (4)  discuss  co-recreation 
in  health  and  physical  education  classes;  (5)  select 
as  sponsors  teachers  who  are  admired  by  students; 
(6)  let  the  students  be  responsible  for  a  code  of  eth¬ 


ics;  (7)  try  a  little  reijuired  c-o-recreation  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  program  as  a  starter. 

Teen-age  traffic  safety  conference  held  re¬ 
cently  in  Chicago  was  first  of  its  kind  in  the  nation. 
Over  400  students  from  all  public  and  parochial 
schools  in  and  alx)ut  CHiicago  met  to  thresh  out  driv¬ 
ing  problems  and  draft  a  program  for  youthful  driv- 
tTS.  Citizens  Traffic  Safety  Board  and  C'hicago  Motor 
(’Inb  were  joint  siwnsors. 

Conclusions  from  the  conference  came  under  tw(> 
headings:  ways  to  help  teen-agers  be  good  drivers, 
and  what  to  do  about  them  if  the>’  do  not  drixe  sane¬ 
ly,  Some  recommendations:  (1)  driver  education 
should  1h-  state-required  in  all  high  schools,  (2)  rais¬ 
ing  minimum  age  for  licenses  is  not  necessary,  (3) 
special  courts  for  teen-age  drivers  should  bt'  set  up, 
(4)  liceiKses  of  teen-agers  convicted  of  two  violations 
in  one  year  should  be  suspended  for  six  months,  (5) 
licenses  should  bear  a  picture  of  the  oxnier  to  dis¬ 
courage  license-lending. 

'“Art  for  community's  sake”  is  the  aim  of  art 

students  in  Suffeni  (N.Y, )  high  school.  On  request, 
pupils  visit  local  buildings,  analyze  existing  decor, 
and  proiwse  new  decorating  scheim*s.  Sketches  for 
new  interiors  are  submitted  to  c'ommnnity  groups 
with  written  recommendations. 

Accomplished  so  far:  a  modern  color  scheme  for 
the  interior  of  a  bank;  exterior  plans  for  the  village 
firehou.se;  suggestions  for  drajx'ries,  pictures  and  light¬ 
ing  in  the  administration  room,  court  room,  corridors 
and  firemen’s  lounge  in  the  municipal  building;  art 
work  for  calendars  to  b(>  distributed  to  customers  by 
local  merchants. 


•  Religion 


Only  if  tcacbcrs  become  atheistic  will  the 
atmosphere  of  the  schools  become  irreligious.  The 
large  number  of  teachers  who  arc  presently  actixe 
church  members  makes  the  attitude  of  the  schools 
toward  religion  “nnixersallv  friendly,”  said  Hollis  L. 
Ca.swell,  s{K‘aking  Irefore  the  Fifth  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  church  and  State.  He  said  that  people  xvho 
criticize  today’s  education  as  godless  are  guilty  of  a 
“thoroughly  uninfonned  and  unfair  accusation.”  These 
pt*ople,  he  continued,  “xvill  Ire  satisfied  witli  nothing 
short  of  an  educational  program  in  which  religious 
beliefs  are  taught.”  This,  he  held,  would  violate  the 
basic  principle  of  freedom  of  religion. 

BccauM*  it  names  God,  there  may  be  some  objec¬ 
tion  to  using  the  fourth  stanza  of  America  in  New 
York’s  public  schools.  The  school  board  has,  how- 
exer,  voted  unanimously  to  make  the  singing  of  the 
last  verse  a  part  of  the  daily  school  ritual. 

A  combination  of  the  pledge  to  the  fla^  and  the 
xerse  of  America  beginning  “Our  fathers  God,  to 
Thee,”  was  announced  as  ’appropriate  program  of 
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iiistructiuii  emphasizing  the  spiritual  interest  and  pa¬ 
triotic  motivations  of  our  pioneering  ancestors.” 

CVRREST  RE.WISG  OF  SPECIAL  I\TEREST 
Hcligioiis  Edueatiun,  Jan.-Feb.  1953,  entire  issue.  ReliRutus 
Education  Association,  Suite  80,  545  W.  1 1 1th  St.,  N.Y.  25. 
$1.  ("Trends  in  Religious  Education  —  A  Symi)osium.”  Impor¬ 
tant:  "Weekday  Religious  Education  Secures  Its  Charter  arul 
Faces  a  Challenge,"  Ertein  L.  Shacer.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


•  Adult  Education 


Scientific  civil  defense:  Adults  enrolling  in 
“Radiation  Monitoring  for  Civil  Defense”  at  Wayne 
U.  will  leam  how  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  civil 
defense,  profit  from  a  course  in  basic  physics  as  well. 
\uclear  radiation  and  methods  of  detection  and 
measurement  will  be  covered,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  aftereffects  of  atomic  attack.  Two  of  the  16  week¬ 
ly  classes  will  be  devoted  to  a  four-hour  field  exercise 
in  monitoring  and  control-plotting. 


Camping  bcffins  in  January  at  the  600-acre 
Sargent  Camp  in  Peterborough,  X.  II.  Summer  camp¬ 
ers,  counselors,  and  friends  opened  the  season  with  a 
rt'union  in  mid-Januar\^  School  groups  will  be  using 
the  camp  weekends  for  the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Instniction  in  skating,  skiing,  dog-sledding,  astron¬ 
omy,  and  outdoor  winter  living  is  provided.  Grade- 
school  students  are  encouraged  to  develop  outdoor 
projects  in  consersation,  lumbering,  maple-sugar  tap¬ 
ping  and  refining.  Program  is  similar  to  those  carricil 
on  by  Boy  Scouts  in  some  localities. 

CURRENT  REAniNO  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Report  on  Children  and  Youth,  1950-1932.  Health  Publica¬ 
tions  Institute,  Inc.,  216  N.  Dawson  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  44p. 
$1.  (Two  years  of  activities  of  the  National  Midcentury  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Children  and  Youth.) 

Building  America’s  Health.  Health  Publications  Institute,  Inc., 
216  N.  Dawson  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  150p.  Paper:  $1.50;  cloth: 
$2.50.  (Condensation  of  five-volume  report  of  the  President’s 
Commission  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the  Nation.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Best  bet  for  nnrsery-sebool  set:  First  real 
effort  to  stimulate  participation  by  youngsters  watch¬ 
ing  is  made  by  NBC’s  “Ding  Dong  School.”  Par¬ 
ents  are  acclaiming  it  as  the  finest  program  yet  for 
children.  Mrs.  Frances  Ilorwich  (“Miss  Frances”) 
works  together  a  number  of  things  that  are  fun  to  do 

—  making  a  tambourine  from  paper  plates,  a  tom-tom 
from  an  oatmeal  container,  figures  from  pipe  cleaners 

—  and  the  children  work  on  the  gadgets  while  watch¬ 
ing  the  program  in  their  living  rooms. 

Originally  available  only  in  the  Chicago  area,  “Ding 
Dong  School”  is  now  carried  by  the  netw'ork.  can  be 
viewed  in  many  cities  across  the  country. 

In  the  mass  of  audio-visual  materials  it  is 

sometimes  difficult  to  locate  just  the  film  or  filmstrip 
needed.  For  a  helpful  descriptive  bibliography  of  pub¬ 
lications  listing  films  and  filmstrips,  see  January’s  Per¬ 
sonnel  and  Guidance  Journal,  under  “You  Might  Like 
to  See.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Television  Policy  for  Education,  Carroll  V.  Newsome,  ed. 
267 p.  $3.50.  (Proceedings  of  Television  Programs  Institute 
held  under  auspices  of  .\mericnn  Council  on  Education.  Ribli- 
ography.) 


•  Vocational-industrial 


Wiser  and  better  home-owners  resuit  when 
students  are  instructed  in  details  of  acquiring  and 
maintaining  a  home.  Ramsey  (N.J.)  high  school  offers 
such  preparation  to  senior  boys  in  a  c-ourse  called 
“Home  Building.”  The  class  meets  five  periods  a  week, 
carries  regular  credit. 

The  student  goes  step  by  step  through  all  the  proc¬ 
esses  necessary  for  acquiring  his  future  dream  house. 
He  studies  zoning  ordinances  (with  a  student  board 
of  adjustment  set  up  to  hear  hypothetical  cases),  con¬ 
siders  how  to  buy  property,  examines  the  legal  aspects 
of  property  ownership,  reads  blueprints,  draws  up 
floor  plans  and,  finally,  constructs  a  model. 

.\c“cording  to  Leslie  D.  Wilding,  chairman  of  the 
industrial  arts  department,  the  course  is  as  popular 
as  it  is  useful.  In  January’s  New  Jersey  Edueational 
Review,  Mr.  Wilding  says  this  vocational-industrial 
course  “meets  the  needs  of  life  adjustment.” 


•  Parent-Teacher 


Children  can  ^^catch”  emotional  ills  from 
their  parents,  teachers,  or  other  adults  with  whom 
they  are  in  contact.  The  four-year-old  who  watches 
with  wide  eyes  her  mother’s  frightened  behavior  as 
she  closes  the  house  for  the  night,  is  likely  to  develop 
needless  anxieties  of  her  own.  The  hypochondriac 
father  may  be  rearing  a  son  beset  with  the  same 
“diseases,” 

Careful  but  reasonable  attention  to  their  own  men¬ 
tal  health  is  a  duty  for  adults  who  have  responsibilitv' 
for  children.  Robert  F.  Topp,  in  National  College  of 
Education  News,  urges  such  adults  to  take  inventorv' 
of  themselves,  overcome  shortcomings. 

Pressures  on  parents  reflect  in  their  children. 
High  prices,  the  threat  of  military  service,  atom-bomb 
tensions,  crowded  housing,  and  a  host  of  other  very 
real  problems  beset  today’s  parents,  influence  Ix'- 
bavior  patterns  of  their  children. 

It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  understand  and  help  with 
these  problems,  says  Willard  Abraham  in  January’s 
Educational  Leadership.  “Telling  the  parents  off”  be¬ 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  children  only  adds  to 
their  burden. 
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A  iiuiniH'r  of  worries  not  arisint;  directly  out  of  the 
eurrent  world  situation,  hut  nonetheless  serious,  also 
jiet  parental  concern.  Family  conflicts  frequently  ex¬ 
ist,  and  must  lx*  recognized  by  the  teacher.  Conflict¬ 
ing  statements  on  child-rearing  frustrate  and  annoy 
parents.  .\nd,  parents  worry’  al>out  teachers.  The 
latter  can  become  a  problem  to  conscientious  parents 
who  are  entrusting  a  most  \  aluable  jmssession  to  them. 

Children  outstripped  their  parents  in  work¬ 
shops  sponsored  by  the  Great  Neck  (N.  Y.)  schools. 
Parent-child  courses  in  activities  as  diverse  as  carpen¬ 
try  and  stargazing  supply  companionship  for  family 
groups,  knit  closer  family  ties.  While  children  are 
immediately  at  home  in  the  workshops,  jiarents  need 
time  to  learn  how  to  express  themsehes  through  the 
\  arious  media. 

Five  arts,  crafts  and  science  workshops  were  of¬ 
fered  for  the  first  time  this  fall,  as  part  of  the  adult 
education  program.  Classes  met  for  two-hour  sessions 
once  a  week  for  ten  weeks.  Two  additional  courses 
—  “After-Dinner  Science”  and  “Fun  W^th  Music”— are 
being  added  for  the  spring  term.  While  both  parents 
and  children  are  enthusiastic  about  the  courses,  par¬ 
ents.  especially’,  are  outspoken  in  their  praise. 

CURRE\T  RE.XDISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
Your  Tcon-.^gers:  How  to  Sur\  ive  Them,  Alvena  Burnitc.  Bruce 
Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  167p.  $2.95.  (Helpful, 
down-to-earth  advice  to  })arents  and  teachers.) 

Rihliography  of  Books  for  Children,  Lcland  Jacobs.  As.sociation 
for  Childhood  Eihication  Intcrtiational,  1200  15th  St.,  N.  W.. 
Wash.  5,  D.C.  100i>.  SI.  (Lists  over  1.000  titles,  throuah 
Matt  1952.) 


•  BuUding  and  Equipment 


Glamour  for  concrete  blocks  will  mean  more 
attractive  buildings  at  budget  prices.  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Co.  has  developed  concrete  blocks  with  fac¬ 
ings  resembling  either  tile  or  ceramics.  Called  “Kem 
Krete,”  the  blocks  are  coated  with  a  synthetic  material 
which  the  makers  claim  is  harder  than  baked  enamel, 
will  not  crack  or  burn,  and  is  impervious  to  water  and 
acid.  The  blocks  come  in  20  sltades. 

IVext  to  visiting  a  modern  school  when  it  is 
in  session,  the  best  way’  to  understand  how  a  modern 
program  works  and  what  building  facilities  are  needed 
for  it  is  to  see  pictures.  The  large  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  diagrams  in  Planning  Elementary  School 
Buildhifis  shows  how  to  plan  the  building  around  the 
acti\  ities  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  book  will  stimu¬ 
late  the  imaginations  of  teachers  and  laymen  as  they 
work  on  plans  for  new  buildings.  Put  together  by 
Engelhardt,  Engelhardt,  and  Leggett,  educational 
c'onsultants,  it  is  published  by  Architectural  Record, 
119  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  18,  at  $12.50.  275  pages. 


CURREM'  RE.ADIS’G  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
Indiana  and  Midwest  School  Building  Planning  Conference: 
Proceedings.  Division  of  Research  and  Field  Services.  Indiana 
U.,  Bloomington.  112p.  $1. 

s 


IVew  Clagsroom  Materiat 


IIume-.M.vde  .\l.\Tk:HiAi.s  ,  .  .  are  all  that’s  required 
t«>  use  First  Bmik  of  Science  Experiments,  by  Rose 
yV>ler.  This  ea-sy  introduction  to  basic  scientific 

f>rinciples  should  appeal  to  young  readers.  Frank- 
in  Watts,  Inc.,  699  Madison  .\ve.,  N.  Y.  21.  Am¬ 
ply  illustrated.  $1.75. 

Fhkk  Coloii  Fu.m  .  .  .  demonstrates  skiing  tech¬ 
nique  .  .  .  shows  scenes  of  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  “Ski- 
funy  Yours,”  23-minute  sound  film,  covers  nidi- 
mentars'  points  of  Ixxly  balance  .  .  .  e.xplains  diffi¬ 
cult  slalom  and  fla.shing  Christiana  turn.  Write  an>' 
one  of  the  P'ord  Mott)r  Co.  film  libraries:  .300 
.Schar’h'r  Rd..  Dearborn,  Mich.,  445  Park  Ave.. 
\.  Y.,  or  1.5(K)  S.  26th  St.,  Box  1666,  Richmond, 
Calif. 

.Mohk  Fhkk  Fii.ms  .  .  .  cxwer  a  variety  of  .subjects. 
“.Adam  to  Atom”  fcK’u.ses  on  last  KK)  >ears  .  .  . 
ti-Ils  stt>r>'  of  free,  eoiniH-titive  enteriJrise  in  U.  S. 
Time:  29  minutes.  Complex  proc‘ess«‘s  of  manu¬ 
facturing  “wonder”  drugs  are  simply  set  forth  in 
“.  .  .  .And  the  Earth  Shall  Give  Back  Life.”  Time: 
25  minutes.  Helpful  remodeling  hints  make  ‘The 
\’t‘r>  Idea”  interesting  to  home  »*cononiics  classes. 
In  color.  M'rite  Ideal  Pictures.  65  E.  South  Water 
St..  Chicago  1. 

Fon  Elemhnt.xhx'  St :mH)LS  ...  a  new  series  of 
filmstrips  on  ctjrrent  affairs.  First  release  in  the 
series,  ‘The  Magic  of  Mass  Production,”  costs 
$3.50.  Coming:  “Meet  Today’s  Fanner,”  “For  a 
Healthy  .America,”  “Transportation  Today.”  Price 
of  entire  series:  $10.  Order  from  Aiitlio- Visual 
Materials  Considtation  Bureau,  Wavne  U.,  Detroit 
1.  Mich. 

.Mai’STkii’s  Foh  History  Ci,as.sks  .  .  .  cover  “.Age 
of  Discovery  and  Exploration.”  Seven  filmstrips 
fnim  ‘The  Crusades  ;md  Early  Trade  Routes”  to 
“Engli.sh  and  Dutch  Explorations.”  Purchase  from 
Jam  Handy’,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11, 
NIich.  Entire  .series.  Ixixed:  $19..50;  single,  $.3. 

Baffling  MATHEXfATiCAL  Thicks  .  .  .  things  to  do 
.  .  .  interesting  problems  .  .  .  fill  Fun  With  Mathe¬ 
matics,  by  leronu’  S.  Meyer.  Some  chapters: 
“Much  Ado  .About  Nothing,”  “More  and  More  of 
Less  and  Less,”  “Babe  Ruth  Hit  111100  Home 
Runs  in  One  Season.”  World  Publishing  Co.,  22-31 
W.  110th  St.,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  .$2.7.5. 

The  Mino  of  the  Scientist  ...  is  exqilored  in 
What  Is  Science?  by  Norman  Campbell.  Begin¬ 
ning  .students  will  find  clearly  explained  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  science  .  .  ,  role  of  experiment  and  meas- 
uriTuent  .  .  .  role  of  mathematics.  Doxer  Publi¬ 
cations,  1780  Broadway,  \.  Y.  19.  $1.2.5. 

Useful  in  Home  on  School  ...  is  Parent-Teacher 
Series,  Ruth  Cunningham,  ed.  Now  available:  ten 
booklets  in  the  series.  C.ood  School  Day”  .  .  . 
“Discipline”  .  .  .  “Answering  Children’s  Questions” 
.  .  .  and  .seven  other  areas  where  understanding  is 
needed.  Bureau  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  U.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.  Y.  27.  Each  book¬ 
let:  60c. 

How  TO  Make  a  Perfect  Impre.ssion  .  .  .  gives 
facts  on  preparing  attractive  bulletins  and  bro¬ 
chures  .  .  .  distinctive-looking  correspondence  .  .  . 
xxith  IBM  electric  typewriters.  Available  from 
IX'pt.  of  Information,  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines,  590  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y‘.  22.  Free. 
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